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whose customers a further outbreak occurred. Cases have been reported
from America, in Baltimore and Kansas, but, with the present measures in
force in this country for quarantine and the destruction of affected animals,
this disease cannot be said to be a serious menace to the health of the milk-
drinking community.
(d)  Anthrax.    Anthrax bacilli may be excreted in the milk of affected
animals, such excretion occurring shortly before death.    For this reason, the
transmission of the disease to humans is unlikely, as milk secretion is con-
siderably reduced when extreme fever, which is one of the characteristics of
the later stages of the disease, commences.    That the danger is, however,
present is shown by a report by Savage of an outbreak of the disease among
cattle in Chicago in June  to  August  1910, which placed the whole milk
supply of the city in jeopardy.    Twenty farms in all were involved, and
500 cows were exposed to the infection, 87 of which died.    All farms on
which affected cows were found were quarantined and the rnilk destroyed.
As a result of the precautions taken, none of the suspected milk reached the
city, although it is probable that, but for the speedy action of the City
Authorities, infected milk might have been sold.    Apart from the excre-
tion of bacilli in the milk, there is also the possibility that the infected
body  discharges   of   one   animal  may   soil   the  body   of   an   unaffected
neighbour, and may  thus  obtain  entrance  to the milk, which possibility
must always be borne in mind*    Hammer reports one case of a man in
America  affected with  anthrax which was  caused by drinking from  an
infected source, but there is no evidence of similar cases having occurred in
this country*
(e)  Actinomycosis   and   Botriomycosis.    The   possibility of infection   of
human beings by the causative organisms of these diseases is certainly remote
but not impossible.    The organisms, if present in the milk, could only affect
the human body by gaining entrance to some raw wound, such as a new
tooth cavity, intestinal ulcer, or labial sore.    No cases have been reported.
When the disease is present in the udder, however, the milk frequently contains
pus, and for this reason alone should not be used for human consumption.
Usually actinomycosis in the cow's udder is due to the presence of staphylo-
cocci which produce enterotoxins giving rise to violent diarrhoea and sickness
when ingested.
(/) Mastitis. Mastitis is a common disease in dairy cattle, and is caused
by a variety of streptococci and other organisms. The Streptococcus
agalacticce is the chief causative organism in the udders of cattle. This
organism in itself is not pathogenic to man so far as is known. Such milk,
however, cannot be considered suitable for human consumption owing to the
large numbers of pus cells which it contains, while Brooks and Tidman have
suggested that toxic substances may be present which may give rise to
gastro-intestinal disturbances in susceptible human subjects. Some 40 per
cent, to 50 per cent, of the dairy herds in the country are estimated to be
affected with the disease in one form or another. Although such streptococci
as are commonly present in this disease are not dangerous to the health of
the consumers, hc&molytic streptococci, in every respect similar to those which
produce human disease, have been found in the milk of cows affected with
mastitis. There have been many outbreaks of septic throat, some occurring
in the form of definite epidemics, and in many of these outbreaks proof
has been forthcoming that the udders of some of the animals in the herds
investigated were infected with streptococci similar to those responsible for